DAUGHTERS   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA

tracted in the Royal Family of England since the
days of the Plantagenets ; so this was a deep well
to dip into for precedent. The proposed bridegroom
was the Marquis of Lome, son and heir of the Duke
of Argyll,

The Prince of Wales thoroughly disapproved of the
idea, and after discussion with his sister wrote to the
Queen about it. His main objection was political,
for Lord Lome sat in the House of Commons as a
Gladstonian Liberal, and it would give rise to the
innuendo that the Crown would be intimately ex-
posed to political influences. He thought also (and
this troubled a mind to which orthodoxy of ceremonial
and etiquette was so dear) that there would be
constant difficulties in assigning correct official rank
to the husband and wife. The Queen was particu-
larly anxious that he should see eye to eye with her
over his sister's marriage (though she intended in
any case to get her way) for some day he would be
the head of the family, and she wrote him a remark-
able letter which shows how entirely (for the present)
her sentiments about foreign marriages for her
daughters had altered, and the reasons :

" Times have much changed ; great foreign alliances
are looked on as causes of trouble and anxiety, and
are of no good. What could be more painful than
the position in which our family were placed during
the wars with Denmark, and between Prussia and
Austria? Every family feeling was rent asunder, and
we were powerless. . . . Nothing is more unpopular
here or more uncomfortable for me and everyone than
the long residence of our married daughters from abroad